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INTRODUCTORY. 


The subject of Inflections, treated, in the 
initial chapter of this issue, is interesting to the 
_ student of English, as it enables him to under- 
stand why Modern English differs so mater- 
ially from Old English, or Anglo Saxon as it 
is commonly called. 

Modern English is almost destitute of in- 
flections. -In this respect it differs not 
only from Old English (Anglo Saxon), but 
from all of the other languages of the Teu- 
tonic Branch. In fact, it is this absence of in- 
flection that distinguishes the grammar of 
Modern English from that of any other of the 
Aryan family of languages. An understand- 
ing of the various changes that Old English 


underwent before it was converted into Mod- | 


ern English, explains not only many incon- 
gruities in the orthography of words, but also 
many apparent inconsistencies in the gram- 
matical forms of the language. 

The following chapter illustrates the subject 
of inflections, the loss of which was the prime 
cause of the conversion of Old English, or 
Anglo Saxon, into Modern English. 


INFLECTIONS. 


Old English (Anglo-Saxon) was converted 
into Modern English: 1. by omitting many in- 
flections of nouns, pronouns, verbs, etc., and 
consequently making more use of -articles, 
prepositions ard auxiliaries; 2. by modifying 
the orthography of words; and 3. by introduc- 
ing French derivatives. But before giving an 
exposition of this subject it is necessary to un- 
derstand exactly what is meant by the term in- 
flection as applied to language. Inflection is 
from the Latin verb inflecto, inflexi, inflectum, 
(in flecto, flexi, flectum),to turn,to change. Its 
meaning when applied to the grammar of a 


language is to form a word from another by a 
change. Thus, in Latin, the nominative, geni-. 
tive, dative, accusative, vocative, and ablative 
cases, are indicated by the different SSE, or 
inflections of the noun. 


FOR EXAMPLE. 
Pastor (nominative case) means a shepherd. 
Pastoris (genitive case) means of a shepherd. 
Pastori (dative case) means to or for a’ shep- 
herd (indirect object). 
Pastorem (accusative case) means shepherd. 
Pastor (vocative case) means O shepherd. 
Pastore (ablative case) means with, from or 
by a shepherd. 

The endings or inflections of Latin verbs in- 
dicate the tense, number, and person of the 
verb. Thus :— 

| Present Tense. 

Singular Number. 
Ist. Person. ,Amo (I love), 
72615 |e Amas (thou lovest), 
ards eS Amat (he loves), 
Plural Number. 
Amamus (we love), 
Amatis (you love), 
Amant (they love). 
Past Tense. 
Singular. 

Amabam (I loved), 
, Amabas (thou lovest), 
. Amabat (he loved), 

Plural. 
Amabamus (we loved), 
_Amabatis (you loved), 
Amabant (they loved). 

These illustrations of the way in which 
Latin nouns and verbs are inflected, indicate 
what is meant by the inflections of the English 
Language. For when we say that Old English 
was converted into Modern English by drop- 
ping its inflections, etc., we mean that these 
endings of the noun, pronoun and verb, which 


tst. Person. 
2nd. “ 
and. 
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indicated case, number, person,‘and tense, were 


dropped and that articles, prepositions, and 
auxilaries were introduced in their stead.. 

In Modern English the noun has but three 
cases, the nominative, which is indicated by the 
position that the noun occupies in the sen- 
tence ; the possessive, indicated by the suffix s; 
and the objective, indicated either by its posi- 
tion in the sentence or by the presence of the 
preposition. In Old English the noun had 
four cases, nominative, accusative, genitive, and 
dative, which were indicated by inflections, 

Thus tongue in Anglo-Saxon was declined : 


Singular. Plural. 
Case. 
Nominative Tunge (tongue) Tungan. 
Accusative . Tungan (tongue) ‘Tungan. 
(Objective case) 
Genitive Tungan(Of a tongue) 
| (Possessive case) Tungum. . 
Dative Tungan(toorfora Tungena. 
(tongue ) 
res (Indirect object) 

Singular. Plural. 
Nominative Nama (a name) Naman. 
Accusative Naman (a name) Naman. 

(Objective case) 
Genitive Naman (ofaname) Namum. 
(Possessive case ) , 
Dative Naman(to or fora 


name ) 
(Indirect ‘object) 

In Modern English the verb expresses its 
tense: 1. by a change of form, as: I teach, | 
taught; 2. by the aid of auxiliaries, as: 1 may 
teach, I shall teach ; 3. by its ending as, I loved. 
With the exception of the verb to be there are 
but two inflections to indicate the number and 
person of the verb: viz., 

1. Est (est st or t), is used to form the sec- 

ond person, singular number of the present and 
past tenses of the indicative mood; as, Thou 
walkest, thou canst in the present tense, and 
thou-speakest, thou calledst, thou wast in the 
past tense. 

2. Es ors;and sometimes eth or + th are used 
in the third person, singular number of the 
present tense; as he calleth, he doeth, he calls, 
he does, he searches: 


Namena. , 
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The following conjugation of the verb to 

love shows its inflections in Old English. 
, Present Tense. 

Ic lufige, I love, Welufiath, We love, 
Thu lufast, Thou lovest, Ge lufiath, You love, 
Helufath, He loves, Theylufiath, They love, 

A comparison of the conjugation of the 
verb to love with a conjugation of the same 
verb in Latin indicates that the Latin verb con- 


tains the greater number of inflections: 
Thus :-— 
Amo, I Iove, Amamus, we love, 
Amas, Thou lovest Amatis, | you love, 
Amat, He loves, Amant, _ they love. 


It is interesting to note in this connection, 
first, that the greatest number of inflections 
occur in the earliest stage of a language, and 
secondly, that as a language becomes modern, 
it has a tendency to drop its inflections. Thus, 
comparisons of the earliest extant specimens of 
English, Frisian, Dutch, High German, Dan- 
ish, Swedish, and Icelandic with the latest 
specimens show that inflections are most 
numerous i the most ancient forms of. the 
language. Another interesting fact to note in 
connection with the loss of inflection is, that 
although languages lose their inflections as 
they become modern, they do not lose their in- 
flections if they are not subjected to detrition 
by contact with other languages. ‘Thus Ice- 
landic, owing to the peculiar environment of 
the people by whom it is spoken—lIceland be- 
ing separated from the mainland—has changed 
so slowly that it has retained almost all of the 
original inflections of the Old Norse of which 
it is the oldest representative. There seems to 
be an unvarying law, in regard to the inflec- 


tions of a language, that in proportion as a lan-. 


guage is used it suffers a corresponding loss 
of inflections. This law however is not appli- 
cable to a language that is used only for lit- 
erary purposes. ‘Thus, the Latin language 
possesses all of the inflections that it had in 
the Fifth Century, its preservation being due 
to the fact that it was for centuries the literary 
language of Europe. The changes which all 
languages undergo when spoken by people to 
whom their grammatical forms are foreign, 
are exemplified in the Modern Romance lan- 


\ 
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guages of Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal; 
these languages being but modern forms of 
ancient Latin, modified by those influences to 
which any language.is subject when adopted 
by a foreign people and affected by the nat- 
ural law of change. 

Because of the small number of inflections 
in Modern English, its grammar may be said 
to depend more upon the relation that words 
sustain to each other than upon their agree- 
ment with each other. For this reason there is 
a greater necessity for the observance of the 
logical arrangement of words than in a lan- 
guage where the inflections of words deter- 
mine their agreement. Many words in .Mod- 
ern English may be either a noun or a verb ac- 
cording to the position occupied in the sen- 
tence. Thus, Jove isa noun when it is the sub- 
ject or object of a verb, but a verb when it ex- 
presses an action of the subject. But in Latin, 
amor (love) is always a noun, and is never 
anything esle; while the verb to-love is 1n- 
flected to indicate its tense, person, and num- 
ber. Again, a noun in Modern English may 
be either in the Nominative or in the Objective 
case according to the position that it occupies. 
Thus, in the sentence “Friendship begets 
Love’. Friendship is in the nominative case, 
because it is the subject of the verb begets. 
While love is in the objective case because it 
is the object of the verb begets. But if we re- 
verse the position of the subject and object, 
as, “Love begets Friendship” we then reverse 
the cases, but the forms remain unchanged. 
This is not the case in Latin, for when the 
noun changes from the nominative to the ob- 
jective case, it undergoes a corresponding 
change of form or inflection; so that its in- 
flection and not its position determines its case. 
Thus, “Love begets Friendship” translated 
into Latin becomes, “Amor generat amiciti- 
am” while “Friendship begets love” translated 
becomes Amicitia generat amorem. The end- 
ing or inflection and not its position deter- 
mines the case of the noun, for if the positions 
of the subject and the object were to be re- 
versed—and this frequently occurs in Latin— 
the case of the noun would remain. unchanged. 
These illustrations exemplify the difference 


between Modern English and inflected lan- 
guages. For it is the absence of inflections 
that distinguishes Modern English not only 
from Old English but from all other languages. 
In the next issue a further comparison of 
some of the grammatical forms of Modern 
English with Old English will be made. 


As turning the logs will make a dull fire 
burn, so change of studies a dull brain. 


Love makes its record in deeper colors as 
we grow out. ot childhood into manhood; as 


the Emperors signed their names in green ink . _ 


when under age, but when of age, in purple. 


NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


We are told not to allow ourselves to get 
angry, but to keep our tempers. 

Query. Would it not be better to let our 
tempers go instead of trying to keep them? 

“You forget yourself, sir,” a lady indig- 
nantly said toa gentleman of her acquaintance. 
“T beg your pardon, madam,” replied the gen- _ 
tleman, “That is something I never do, for I 
always take myself along.” 

Tourist to small boy: Does this road go to 
Walmsley ? | 

Small boy: 
here. . 
» “May I stop here all night?” said the 
weary tramp, leaning against the gate post. 

“Yes,” said the farmer, “but you’d better 
move on, as yous get pretty cold stopping 
there all night.” 


No, sir, it don’t; it stays right 


It is said of Robert Browning, that when he 
was asked to explain the meaning of an‘ ob- 
scure passage in one of his poems, he re- 
sponded: “When I wrote that poem there 
were only two persons who understood its » 
meaning, myself and the Almighty; and now 
there is but one, for I have forgotten it.” 

Some one asks, “Is Alfred Austin, the laur- 


-eate of England, a great poet?” 


As the teachers say to their pupils wee | 
asked a knotty question which they are unable: 
to answer, “I won’t tell you that, but will leave. 
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that for you to solve.” You might study this 
effusion from his poem entitled ‘‘England’s 
Darling,” and then give me your opinion. 
BA 
The hogs are nosing in the mast, 
The tegs are in the fold, 
The norland flakes are flying fast, 
And oh, ’tis nipping cold. 
So let us to the steading slink, 
Still trolling as we gang; 
Now is the time for meat and drink, 
So let the world go hang. 


eis 5 Mn, aC ME 


Soon the east 


-€rimsoned like hedgerose yet but half un- 


closed, 

‘Then opened, and the day waxed frank and 
fresh : 

As she towards whom with hither hastening 
feet 


I fared, I flew: The treble throated lark 
Shook his wet wings, and soon, an unseen 
| sound, | 

Caroled his matin at the gate of heaven. 

But whether like a fountain he went up, 

Or in melodious spray fell bubbling back, 
Upward or downward, still he seemed to trill 
“Edgiva” and “Edgiva,” till your name 
Soared into space and summered all the air. 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE CARELESS 
SPEAKER. 


It is the careless speaker who says, “I wish 
I was going to Europe,” and “If I was going 
I would study French,” instead of the correct 
forms; “I wish I. were going to Europe,” and 
“Tf | were going I should study French.” It 
would be a better plan for the careless speaker 


to stay at home and study English. However, 


‘many persons who are not careless in speech 
have difficulty in determining when to use “If 
I was’ and when to use “If I were.” The es- 
sential difference between these two forms is, 
that “If I was” expresses a past event about 
which there is certainty, while “If I were” ex- 
presses a past event about which there is un- 


certainty. Again, “If I were’ and “I wish I 


were’ with the infinitive form of some verb, 
express a future event about which there is 
uncertainty. So that “If I were” has not only 
a doubtful past, but a dopbtful future as well. 
In order that the mystery enveloped in this un- 
certain past and equally uncertain future may 
be cleared away, the entire work on Grammati- 
cal Construction in this isste will be devoted to 
the proper use of “If I was,” “If I were,” and 
“T wish I were.” 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE CAREFUL 
SPEAKER. 


It is the careful speaker who says, “I should 
have been obliged to have gone, although | 
should have found it difficult to have done so,’ 
instead of the correct forms, “I should have 
been obliged to go, although I should have 
found it difficult to do so.” Having intro- 
duced all of these “haves” our careful speaker 
experiences a feeling of satisfaction. He did 
not err in saying “I would have been obliged,” 
for “I should have been obliged,” nor did he 
say, “I would have found it difficult,” instead 
of “I should have found it difficult; but he 
found his Waterloo in, H-A-V-E. One will 
have no difficulty in using the infinitive, if one 
will remember that the time of the action re- 
corded by the infinitive is not absolute, but de- 
pendent upon the time of -the principal verb. 
Thus: “I should have been obliged to have 
gone,” is incorrect because it is impossible for 


_a person to feel obliged to do something in the 


past. “I should have found it difficult to have 
done so,’ is incorrect because the difficulty 
would arise from the speakers attempt to go 
and not from his having gone. The following 
rule will be helpful in enabling a person to re- 
member when to use the present infinitive, and 
when to use the perfect. Rule—When the 
infinitive refers to a time coincident with, or 
after, that of the principal verb, the present 
(as, to be of the verb to be) should be used. 
But when the reference is to a time prior to 


that indicated by the principal verb (or its 


equivalents), the perfect infinitive (as to have 
been of the verb to be) should be used. 
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GRAMMATICAL ‘CONSTRUCTION. 


IF I WAS AND IF I WERE. 


PAST TENSE. 


sy ist Person If I was. If we were. 
and") at: If thou wast. If you were. 
BR chann If he was. If they were. 
_PAST TENSE (another form). 
If I were. If we were. 
If thou wert. If you were. 
If he were. If they were. 


Nore.—If we were, If you were, and If they were, are the same in both forms, consequently 
it is only necessary to determine when to use /f J'was, If I were, If he was, and If he were. 
“Tf I were,’* and “If he were’* are the proper forms to use when the supposition of the ac- 
tion or state is merely thought of. 

“Tf I was,”* and “If he was”* are the proper forms to use when the supposition of the ac- 
tion or state may be regarded as a fact. : 


EXAMPLES. 


3. If I was inthe wrong (and I suppose | 
was), I ask your pardon. 

4. If I were inthe wrong (and I am not), 
I should ask your pardon. 

5. If he was at home (and-he was at 
home), why did you not see him? 

6. If he were at home (and he-is not at 
home), I should ask him to see you. 

7. If I were you (but Iam not), I should 


go. 


8. If I were he (but I am not), I should 
write. | 
g. If this cup was cracked (and it was 
cracked), why did you buy it? | 
‘to. This cup looks as if it were cracked 
(not sure about it). : 
11. If the key of the piano was broken 
(and it was), why didn’t you speak about it? 
12. The piano sounds as if a key were 
broken (not sure about it). 


WERE IS ALWAYS USED AFTER THE EXPRESSION OF A WISH. 


- EXAMPLES. 


tae | wish I were going with you. 14. 


I wish he were here 


15. He wishes he were rich. 


Note.—Were is used with the present infinitive or the present participle to express a 


future event about which there is uncertainty. 


its stead. 


It is properly used when should can be used in 


EXAMPLES. 


SOE f I were to go I should pay half of the 


expenses. 


If I were going I should at: half of thre ex- 
penses. 


Note.—If I were to go, or If I were going. is equal to “If I spawns gr ’ which ts the form 


of the future tense of the subjunctive mood. 


*Modern grammarians regard “If I was,” 
and “If he were,” 


tive mood; and “If I were,” 


bP] 


and “If Be was,” as past forms ‘of the indica- 


as past forms of the subjunctive mood. 


M 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO GRAMMAT- 
ICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


aA LD was. 
If thou wast. 
If he was. 
If we were. 
If you were. 

. If they were. 

These forms are correctly used when a sup- 
position is stated as a fact. They are then said 
to be in the indicative mood. 

2. If I were: | 

If thou wert. 

If he were. 

If we were. 

If you were. 

If they were. : 

These forms are correctly used when a sup- 
position is stated not as a fact, but as merely 
thought of. They are then said to be in the 
subjunctive mood. The essential difference 
between the indicative and the subjunctive 


‘ mood is that in the indicative the supposition 


is assumed as a fact, in the subjunctive 33 


_merely thought of. 


3. “If I was in the wrong, I ask your par- 
don.” Se 
This form is correct because the indicative 
mood (If I was), is used when the supposition 
is stated as a fact and not as merely thought 
of. The fact that I ask your pardon proves 
that I not only assume I was in the wrong 
but I believe I was in the wrong. Rule—Z/f y 


_ was is used when the supposition is stated as 
a fact. 


If I were is used when the supposition . 
is merely assumed. 

4. “If I were in the wrong I should ask 
your pardon.” This form is correct because: 
the subjunctive mood’ (If I were), is used 
when the supposition is merely thought of. 
The fact that I do not apologize proves that / 
do not believe I was in the wrong. Rule— 
The Subjunctive mood (If I were) is used 
when the supposition is not stated as a fact but 


as merely assumed. 


5. “If he was at home, why didn’t you see 


him.” Application: of the principle in. sen- 
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6. “If he were at home I should ask you 
to see him.” Application of principle, sen- 
tence 4. 

7. “If I were you I should go.” 
tion of the principle in sentence 4. 

8. “If I were he.’ Application of the 
principle in sentence 4. 

See Correct ENGLisH, January, Grammati- 
cal Construction, for rule in regard to the case 
after the verb to be. 

9. “If this cup was cracked, why did you 
buy it.” Application of rule in sentence 3. ’ 

10-12. Application of rule an sentence 4. 

13. “I wish I were going with you.” “I 
wish I were’ is the correct form because I 
haven’t gone, and I am not going. 

Note—Were and not was follows the e€x- 
pression of a wish. One should never say, “I 
wish I was and “I wish he was.” “I .wish I 
were’ and “I wish he were’ are the correct 
forms. | 

14, 15. Applications of the same principle. 

16. - “If I were to go” is correct because it 
expresses a supposition in reget to some: fu- 
ture event. 7 

Rule—The Subjunctive mood is saci to ex- 
press a future event about which there is un- 
certainty. | 

Note—‘“If I were to go” is equivalent to “If 
I should go,” and “If I should go,” is the form 
of the future tense of the subjunctive mood. 
Were with the infinitive form of some verb 
is properly used when should can be used in:its 
‘stead and vice versa. : 


Applica-_ 


A STUDY IN CONSTRUCTION FROM 
CICERO’S ORATION. — : 


"ARRAIGNMENT OF CATALINE. . 


Fide oe, O Cataline! wilft thou abuse our 
patience? How long shalt? thou baffle justice 
in thy mad career? -To what extreme wilt? 
thou carry thy audacity? Art thou nothing 
daunted by the nightly watch, posted to secure 
the Palatium*? Nothing, by the city guards? 
Nothing,. by. the rally of all good citizens? 
Nothing, by the assembling of the Senate in 
this fortified place? Nothing, by the averted 


looks of all here present? 


J 
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. Seest thou not that all thy plots are exposed? 
—that thy wretched conspiracy is laid bare to 
tthe knowledge of every man here in the Sen- 
ate ?—that we are well aware of thy proceed- 
ings of last night; of the night before; the 


place of meeting, the company convoked, the. 


measures concerted ? 

O, the times! O, the morals of the times! 
The Senate understand all this. The Consul 
sees it. And yet the traitor lives! Lives? 
Ay, truly and confronts us here in council,— 
_ presumes to take part in our deliberations,— 
and, with his calculating eye, marks out each 
man of us for slaughter! And we, the while, 
think we have amply* discharged our duty to 
the State, if we do but succeed in warding off 
this madman’s sword and fury!» 

Long since, O Cataline! ought the Consul to 
have ordered thee to execution, and brought 
upon thy own head the destruction thou hast 
been plotting against others!' There was in 
Rome that virtue once, that a wicked citizen 


was held more execrable than the deadliest foe: 


For thee, Cataline; we have still a law. Think 
not, because we are forbearing, oe we are 
powerless. | 


our archives like a sword in its scabbard,—a 
statute which makes thy life the forfeit of thy 
crimes. And, should® I order thee to be in- 
stantly seized and put to death, I:do not doubt 
that all good men would say that the punish- 


ment, instead of being too cruel, was:only too © 


long deferred. | 

But, for sufficient reasons, I will® a while 
postpone the blow. Then we/l/* I doom thee 
when no man is to be found, so lost to reason, 
so depraved, so like thyself, that he will not ad- 
mit the sentence was deserved. While there 
is one man who ventures to defend thee, live! 

But thou shalt™ live so beset, so hemmed in;. 
so watched by the vigilant guards I have 
placed around thee, that thou shalt’ not stir a 
foot against the Republic without my know- 
ledge. 
slightest movement, and ears to catch thy 
wariest whisper. Thou shalt? be seen and 


heard when thou dost not dream of a witness © 


near. The darkness of night shall* not cover 


There shall’ be eyes to detect thy 


thy treason; the walls of privacy cassia 
stifle its voice. : 

Baffled on-all sides, thy riot secret pro- 
jects clear as noonday, what canst® thou now 
devise? Proceed, plot, conspire, as thou 
wilt,!° there is nothing thou canst® contrive, 
propose, attempt, which I shall** not promptly 
be made aware of. Thou shalt’ soon be con- 
vinced that I am even more active in providing 
for the preservation of the State, than thou 
in plotting its destruction! 

The figures I, 2, 3, etc., refer to the follow- | 
ing notes. 


NOTES. 


1. ‘‘How far, O Catiline, wilt thou abuse 
our patience?” The use of wilt is correct, be- 
cause it expresses willingness on’ the part of 
the person’ addressed: Thus, “How far, O 
Catiline! is it thy wil] or thou art willing to 
abuse our patience?” 

If Cicero had asked, ““How far, O' Catiline 
shalt thou abuse our patience ?” he would have 
used an incorrect form; for, “Shalt thou abuse 


‘our patience?’ means “Art thou going to abuse 
We have a statute——though it rests ‘among ~ 


our patience?” Thus, “How far, O Catiline 
art thou going to abuse our patience?’ is a, 
question that Catiline would have been unable 
to answer for the reason that he would have 
been unable to determine the limit of the 
speaker's patience. * : 

2. “How long shalt thou baffle justice in 
they mad career?” The use of shalt is cor- 
rect because it means “Art thou going to?’” 
Thus, “How long art thou going to baffle jus- 
tice in thy mad career?” If Cicero had asked, 
“How long wilt thou baffle justice in thy mad 
career?” the would have used an incorrect 
form ; for, “How long wilt thou baffle justice” 
means “How long art thou willing to baffle 
justice?” As Catiline would have been will- 
ing to baffle justice indefinitely, the question 
would have been futile. 

3. “To what extreme wilt thou carry thy 
audacity?” The use of wilt is correct, because 
it expresses willingness on the part of the per: — 
son addressed: “To what extreme is it thy 
will or art thou willing to carry thy audacity ?” 
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If Cicero had asked, “To what extreme 
shalt thou carry thy audacity?” he would not 
haye used an incorrect form, because “shait 
thou carry thy audacity” means, “art thou go- 
ing to carry thy audacity.” Either shalt or 
wilt could have been used with equal pro- 
priety. 

4. “And we, the while, think ‘we have 
amply discharged our duty to the State, etc. 
This form is correct because amply is prop- 
erply placed. Rule—The adverb is placed be- 
_ fore the transitive verb on account of the ob- 
ject following. 

5. “And should I order thee,” etc., should 
frequently expresses a supposition. Rule— 
should is properly used when were—to can be 
used in its stead. 

6. I will a while postpone the blow. Will 
in the first person expresses a resolution or a 
promise. It expresses a promise in this sen- 
tence. : | 

7. Shall in the second person expresses a 
promise, a command or a threat. 


It expresses a promise in ‘this sentence with 


an implied threat. 

Note-——A promise may be either agreeable 
or disagreeable to the promisee; but, we are 
- apt to use the term promise in the sense of dec- 

aration that something shall be done or given 
for the benefit of the promisee; while we use 
the term threat in the sense of declaration or a 
determination to inflict punishment, loss, or 
pain on another. | 

8. Shall in the third person expresses a 
promise, or a threat. Shall expresses a prom- 


ise in this sentence, but because the thing | 


promised is disagreeable to the promisee, shall 
may be said ‘to express a threat. The terms 
promise and threat are frequently used inter- 


_ changeably, that is when the thing promised is 


disagreeable to the promisee. 

g. Canst expresses ability. 

10. “Proceed, plot, conspire as thou wilt,” 
etc. Will in the second person is the proper 
caught to use to express simple futurity. 

“Which I shall not promptly be made 
aware ot.” 

Shall in the first person is the proper auxil- 
lary to use to express simple futurity. 


A CONVERSATION. 


Mrs. A.—I have been thinking about farther 
and further, and what you said in regard to 
their interchangeability ; but it doesn’t seem to 
me that they are always interchangeable. For 
example, I say, “I will further your interests.” 


It would certainly be incorrect to say, “I will 


farther your interests.”’ 

Mrs. B.—You may remember that we spoke 
of the adjectives further and farther, and I 
said, the same rules obtained in the use of the 
adverbs. In the sentence “I will further your 


interests,” further is a verb. The reason why 


you think it sounds incorrect to say, “I will 
farther your interests” is because you rarely 
hear the verb farther used by good.speakers 
and writers. If you will refer to. the defini- 
tions of the verbs further and farther, you will 
see that further means:—to promote,-to ad- 
vance; and that farther means :—to promote, 
to advance. But you will also find the word 
rare inserted after the definition of the verb ~ 
farther, with instructions to see the verb fur- 
ther. So while the two verbs are interchange- 
able, further is the better form, because it is 
used by good speakers and writers, while far- 
ther is rarely used. 

Mrs. A.—I notice that you say, “It sounds 
incorrect.” Of course that expression is 


correct, but it does not sound correct. If it 
is correct to say, “It sounds correct,” it must 
be incorrect to say, “It sounds badly.” | And 


yet it sounds incorrect to say, “It sounds bad.” 

Mrs. B.—Certainly, it is incorrect to say, 
“Tt sounds badly,’ and it may sound incorrect 
to say, “It sounds bad;” but, you can very 
easily understand that when we say, “It sounds 
imcorrect,” or, “It sounds bad,” no action is ex- 
pressed by the verb, and in consequence the 
adjective and not the verb should follow the 
verb. We may say “I sounded a ‘horn,’ and, 
“T sounded it Joudly (adverb), and when I 
sounded it loudly it sounded bad (adjec- 
tive).”’ Figuratively speaking we say, “I 
sounded him carefully” before asking him 
to lend me some money.. We also say, “The 
physician carefully sounded the patient’s 
lungs.” In each of these sentences, action is 
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expressed by the verb sounded, and, in conse- 
quence, the adverb and not the adjective is re- 


quired ; although we might add that the same 


degree of care is not required in sounding 
one’s lungs as in sounding one’s pocketbook. 
But you will find an exposition of the use of 
the adjective, with the verbs feel, taste, sound, 
etc., in the first issue of CorrEcT ENGLISH. 

Mrs. A.—Yes, I saw that in the issue of 
November. I told a friend of mine about the 
magazine and she said, “I should feel very 
badly if I thought it would be necessary to 
study English after having devoted so much 
attention to the subject at college. I wanted 
to say to her, “If you will only study the first 
number of the magazine you will never feel 
badly again. But before I forget it, I notice 
that you said, “I sounded him carefully before 
asking him to lend me some money.” 
Shouldn’t one say Joan instead of lend? 

Mrs. B.—No; lend and not loan is the 
proper verb to use. Loan isa noun and should 
not be used as a verb, because the old verb 
lend, sufficiently expresses the meaning we 
wish to convey. ‘The use of the noun Joan as 
a verb is recent; and if you will look up the 
verb loan, you will find that it is denounced 
as an objectionable use of the noun Joan, and 
that Joan as a verb is rarely used in Great 
Britain. 

Mrs. A.—Well, I never remember to have 
seen that. 


Mrs. B.—You should say, “I don’t remem- 3 


ber ever to have seen that.” “I never remem- 
ber” means “I always forget,” and while “I 


never remember,” is a correct form to use in » 


some instances; it is incorrect in the sentence 
“T mever remember to have seen,” for that is 
equivalent to saying, “I always forget to have 
seen.” | 

Mrs. A.—Well, is it correct to say, “I never 
remember to go home when I come to see 
you?” That must be right for I am sure I 
always forget to go home. 

Mrs. B.—That sounds correct. I am glad 
that you never remember to go home, that is, 
that you always forget to go home. I hope I 
shall have the pleasure of seeing you very 
soon. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


My dear Mrs. Bernard: | 

I shall be happy to have you go to the Wo- 
man’s Club to-morrow. We shall meet Mrs. 
Ralston at the Club-rooms. 

Sincerely yours, _ 
MaAYBELLE BANKS. 

You ask, “Is shall correctly used in this in- 
vitation?” Shall is correctly used in the sen- 
tence, “I shall be happy to have you go to the 
Woman’s Club to-morrow.” Shall expresses 
a condition beyond the control of the will; and 
as one’s happiness is beyond the control of 
one’s will, shall and not will is the proper aux- 
iliary to use with the verb happy. “I will be 
happy,” means, “I promise to be happy,” or, 
“T am determined to be happy.”” See CorRECT 
EncuiisH, December, Shall and Should. 

In the sentence, “We shall meet Mrs. Rals- 
ton at the Club-rooms,” shall is correctly used, 
if the meaning to be conveyed is, that Mrs. . 
Ralston is going to be at the Club-Rooms, and, — 


in consequence, we shall have the opportunity — 


of meeting her. If, on the other hand, the 
meaning to be conveyed is, that Mrs. Ralston 
will not accompany us, but we will mect her at 
the Club-rooms, then “We will meet Mrs. 
Ralston at the Club-rooms”’ is the correct form, 


because will is the proper auxiliary to use, 


when volition on the part of the speaker is im- 
plied. 

Mr. R. V.—You say, “I have been advised 
to use ‘If I were Him, instead of ‘If I were he, 
as ‘If I were he’ is incorrect.” __ 

“Tf I were he” is correct, and “If I were- 
him” is incorrect. 
Rule—The noun or pronoun that follows 
the verb to be is in the same case as the noun | 
or pronoun that precedes the verb to be. Were 
is a part of the verb to be, and as it is pre- 
ceded by a pronoun (1) in the nominative case, 
it must be followed by a pronoun in the nomin- 
ative case; consequently, he and not him must 
follow were. See Correct ENGLISH, Jan- 

uary, Grammatical Construction. 

You say, “I wish to know when'to use the 
adjective, and when to use the adverb with a 
verb?” The rule is, that the adverb should 


l 


« 


simply say, 


it is not inconsistent to use ain’t. 
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be used where the intention is to qualify the 
verb, and the adjective should be used where 
the intention is to qualify the noun. When- 
ever the verb to be or to seem can be substi- 
tuted for the verb in question, it is always safe 
to use an adjective. Thus: Her voice sounds 
sweet (Her voice 1s sweet). The milk tastes 
sour (The milk 1s sour). The sea looks 
rough (The sea 1s or seems rough). He 
stands erect (He is erect). 

See Correct ENnciisH, November (1 feel 
bad, you look nice, etc.). 

Dr. Louisa H.—You say you do not know 
the proper form to use when asking to see the 
Editor of Correct ENGLISH. You say that 
you do not know whether to ask “Is Mrs. or 
Miss Baker at home?” or, “Is Mrs. Baker or 
Miss Baker at home?” You might solve all 
difficulties by asking to see the Editor of Cor- 


RECT, ENGLISH; but perhaps Buttons might 


say “He don't live there.” When you do not 
know whether to use the title of Mrs. or Miss, 
“Is Mrs. or Miss at home?” 
To ask, “Is Mrs. or Miss 
is to ask whether Mrs. or her daughter 
is at home. | 

Mrs. Oliver—You ask, “What authority 
gives ain’t as the contraction of am not?” If 
you will refer to Correcr Enciisu, Novem- 
ber, page 4, Common Errors of the Careless 
Speaker, you will notice that ain’t is given as 
the licensed contraction of am not, but not of 
is not, which is the best that can be said about 
it. Many authorities object to it. Century 
calls ita vulgar contraction, but Standard calls 
it a colloquial contraction of am not, which 
places it on the same plane with shan’t, can’t 
don’t and doesn’t. These forms are treated as 
colloquial contractions of shall not, cannot, do 
not, and does not, so if we use shan’t, can’t etc., 
. For while 
can’t, don’t, and doesn’t are very good contrac- 
tions of cannot, do not, and does not, shan’t.is 
as poor a contraction of shall not, as ain’t is of 
am not. It must be remembered, however, 
that contractions are not elegant, and are per- 
amissible only in common or familiar conversa- 
tion. 


at home?”. » 


ENGLISH. 


Many speakers favor the contraction of the 
verb; thus: I’m not, You’re not, He’s not; 
We're not, you’re not, they’re not. 


- CLEVER CONVERSATION. 


THINGS THAT EVEN A GOOD TALKER MUST HEED 


In these days of whirlpool living, when 
every one is pushing his neighbor, it is com- 
monly supposed that the art of listening has 
been forgotten, says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

It is to be doubted whether the young peo- 
ple of any generation have cared to listen 
placidly to what was uninteresting. It de- 
pends upon the talents of the speaker whether 
his listeners are appreciative. Almost every 
one can talk, after a fashion,and unfortunately 
almost everyone tries to talk. It is an un- 
speakable joy to hear the right talker. If the 
speaker is intelligent the task of listening will 
be diminished. 

It has been said that a good listener makes 
a good speaker. On the same principle a good 
listener is made by a person who has some- 
thing to say and says it without beating around 
the bush. The more terse a story the more in- 
teresting it is. In conversing it is not always 
wise for one person to carry a line of thougtit 
too far by himself. This may do for the Iec- 
turer—it is his business and he has studied it— 
but for drawing-room conversation every one 
should have a chance to air his own views. 
Conversation should not be monopolized by 
the few, who, even if they are learned men and 
women, must be led to understand that people 
of but moderate intellect occasionally have 
ideas of their own.—Exchange. 


Don Quixote thought he could have made 
beautiful bird cages and toothpicks if his brain 
had not been so full of ideas of chivalry. Most 
people would succeed in small things, if they 
were not troubled with great ambitions. 


; 
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PRONUNCIATION. 


Century Dictionary. 
Key to diacritical marks:-—~ 


Long sounds Short soundst 


& (eel) a(all) i(it) o (on) a (ask) 
a(ale)  6(old) e(end) u (us) é (err) 
_ 4 (father) 5 (food ) a(at) 00 (foot) 

I (isle) © | 

u (use) 


+The short sounds are indicated in Century by the 
absence of marks. 


Aggrandize' ag’ ran-djz 
Aggrandizementt {38 ran-dlz- men 
Badinage® | bad-i-nazh’ 
(playful banter, On: : 
railery ) | bad-i najt 
Ballet* bal’ a 
(formely and still sometimes bal’ et) 
Catchup’® kach’ up 
or | or 
Catsup 1 ’ kat’ sup 
Début® da-bu’ | 
A S Scrat ut 
7 5 Sy a-bu-ton’ . 
ee ee Ce 
: ee, 
comin) Bret at 
| » nasalized) - 
Décolleté’: da-kol-e*-ta’ 
(cut low ) ae RN Ot 
Epitome” é}-pit’ of-mé 


(an abridgement) 


Eustachian Tube uft-sta’ ki-a*n 


Fragme*ntary”™ frag’ me*n-ta}-ri 
Gondola” ., gon’ do-la* | 
Gobelin”® g60-bé-lan’ 
{tapestry ) | (zis nasalized) 
hi’ brid 

Hybrid“ _ or 

| : Anib! rid _ 
Morphine™ mdr’ fin 


(o in mor has the sound of @ in all) 
Mustach — 


or | - mus-tash’ 
Mustache” . , 
Naive” (adj. ) 0 na-év! 
{ unaffected simplicity) het | 
Naively (adv. ) - _na-év' li... 
(in a naive manner) 
Naiveté (noun) | . na-@v-ta’ 


{natural simplicity ) 


- 


A, pres-tézh! 
or 
_ pres’ tij 


Prestige” 


Prima donna pre’ ma*don’ a 
Queries kwé@’ riz 
Quivive ké-véev’ 
(on the alert) | 
qwin’ én 
Quinine” ki-nén’ — 
3 kwi’ nin’ 
Rarebit Welsh” rar’ bit 
(a as in fare ) 
Recess ré}-ses’ 


(a niche; also a rest from study) 


t This sound is slighted in rapid utterance. 

*’This sound-approaches that of ‘nu’ in ‘‘us” 
utterance. 

+ French “‘u” is produced by giving the sound of oo-in food 
with the tongue pressed against the lower teeth. 


in easy 


PROPER NAMES. 


Century Dictionary. 


L’Africane laf-ri-kan’ © 
(opera) | 
Amherst College am’ érst 
Balmoral (Scotland)  bal-mor’ al 
rete bés’ ton 
Boston or 
| bos’ ton 
Calliope (Greek) -ka-li’ Of-pé 
(muse of epic poetry) 
Charon (Greek). ka’ ron. 


(ferryman who carries souls over the river 


Styx) 
Clytie | klish’ i-6 
( Grecian mythology) or 
(nymph) klish’ 1-4 
Havre ( France) A’ vr 
Karlsbad (springs : neers bad 
in Bohemia ) or . 
Carlsbad same .. 
| jO-an’ of Arc. 
Joan of Arc or, 
: jon’ of Ark 
French zhan dark 
Luxemberg _ Juk-sen-berg’ 
(province and town) French lutk-son- 
bér (French z) 
Marat (1743——1793) mar-a’ 


(one of the leaders of the French revolution 


‘assassinated by Charlotte Corday (kor-da’ ) 


Murat (171—1815) 


‘mu-ra’ ( French z){ 
(French marshal ) 7 


Robespierre (1758—- rdbs-pyar’. . 
1794) oneoftheleaders (ahas the sound of 
ofthe Frenchrevolution a@in | fare ) e 
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NOTES AND PRONOUNCIATION. 


1. Aggrandize. To make great; exalt: 
As, to aggrandize a family. 
2. Aggrandizement. 
Webster give two pronunciations but reverse 
the order. Standard gives Century’s first pro- 
nunciation only. Example: “Personal ag- 
grandizement is not praiseworthy.” 

3. Badinage. International gives bad-i- 
“‘nazh’ (a as in ask) and Century’s second pro- 
nunciation. Webster and Standard give Cen- 
-tury’s first pronunciation only. Example: He 
was a gay hand at badinazh. 

4. Ballet. International gives bal’lay and 
bal’let. Webster gives International second 
pronunciation, Standard gives ba’la (a in ba 
has sound of ain ask). 

5. Cat-chup or cat-sup. International, 
Webster, and Standard agree with Century. 

6. Début. U in bu(t) is French wu and is 
produced with the lips in the position of 00 as 
in food, and the tongue pressed against the 
lower teeth. International and Standard agree 
with Century. Webster gives da-bu’or da- 
bo’. 

7. Débutant. 8. Débutante. In the first 
(masculine) ¢ is silent, in the second form 
(feminine), it is not. The masculine form is 
‘rarely used. 

9g. Décolleté. This word is frequently mis- 
pronounced as if e in colle were silent, thus 

da-kol-ta’, e has the sound of w in us in rapid 
utterance; thus da-kol-u-ta’ Although dé- 
but, débutante, décollete have not been anglli- 
cized, they are used by good speakers and 
writers of English. ‘nah 

10. Epitome. International, Webster, and 
Standard give the. accent on the second 
syllable. | Example: “A man so various 
that he seemed to be not one, but all man- 
kind’s epitome.’—Dryden. “A work of art 
is an abstract or epitome of the world. It is 
the result or expression of nature in minia- 
ture.’”’—Emerson. 7 

II. Fragmentary. Accent the first sylla- 
ble. International, Webster, and Standard 
agree with Century. 7 


International and 


12. Gondola. -Accent’ the first syllable. 
International, Webster, and Standard agree 
with Century. 

13. Gobelin. Century gives but, one pro- 
nunciation; viz., French. The word has been 
anglicized and is pronounced go-be-lin by good 
speakers. Standard gives both the English 
and French pronunciations, giving the English 
the first place. 

14. Hybrid. International, Webster and 
Standard agree with Century. 

15. Morphine. Webster agrees with Cen- 
tury. International and Standard give Cen- 
tury’s pronunciation and mor’fén (o in mor 
has ‘the sound of a in all). 

16. Mustach or Mustache. International 
and Standard agree with Century. Webster 
gives mustash’ (aas in father). 

17.. Naive, Naively, and Naivetée. These 
French words have not: been anglicized, but 
are used by good speakers and writers of 
English. ~ 
18. Prestige. International and Webster 
agree with Century but reverse the order of 
pronunciation. Webster gives Century’s sec- 
ond pronunciation only. 

19. Quinine. International gives Cen- 
tury’s last pronunciation first, and kwi-nin © 
or Kwi-nén'. Webster agrees with Interna- 
tional. Standard gives Century’s second and 
third pronunciations. 

20. Rarebit Welsh. Often mispronounced 
as if spelled rabbit. 


WORDS AND THEIR USES. 
Century Dictionary. 


Altruism. Al’troism. From the Latin al- 
ter (other) and hic (this). In the Dative case 
alter becomes alteri and hic becomes huic. The . 
compound word alteri-huic contracted to al- 
truic, altrui, altru with the sufflx ism be- 
comes altruism. Altruism was first employed 
by the French philosopher Compte to denote 
the benevolent instincts and emotions in gen- 
eral, or action prompted by them; the opposite 
of egoism. | 

Example: If we define altruism as being 
all action which, in the normal course of 


\ 
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things, benefits others, instead of benefiting 
self, then, from the dawn of life, altruism has 
been no less essential than egoism.—Herbert 
Spencer. 

Altruist. Al’trd-ist. One who practices al- 
truism. A person devoted to the welfare of 
others, opposed to egoist. 

Altruistic. Al-tr6-is’tik. Pertaining or re- 
lating to altruism. Having regard to the well- 
being or best interests of others, epone? to 
egoistic. 

Example: “Only in the comparatively rare 
cases where the anoymous benefaction is from 
one who can ill afford the money or the labor 
required, does generosity rise to that highest 
form in which altruistic gratification out-bal- 
ances egoistic gratification.” 

Egoism. E godt izm. Latin ego (1)f ism. 
The habit of valuing everything only in refer- 
ence to one’s personal interest ; pure selfishness 
or exclusive reference to self as an element of 
character. | 

Example: The Ideal, the true and noble 
that was in them having faded out, nothing 
now remaining but naked egotism, vulturous 
greediness, they cannot live-—Carlysle. 

“In ethics, egoism means the doing or seek- 


ing of that which affords pleasure or advan- . 


‘tage to one’s self, in distinction to that which 
affords pleasure or advantage to others; op- 
posed to altruism. In this sense the term does 
not necessarily imply anything reprehensible, 
and is not synonymous with egotism which is 
an excessive esteem or consideration for one’s 
self.” 

Example: Egoism is the feeling which de- 
mands for self an increase of enjoyment and 
diminution of discomfort. Altruism is that 
which demands these results for others.—L. L. 
Ward. : 

In metaphysics, egoism means the doctrine 
that no matter exists, and only one mind, that 
of the individual holding the opinion. The 
term is also applied to forms of subjective 
idealism supposed logically to result in such an 
opinion. 

Egoist. & got ist- 
tered person. 


A. selfish or self-cen- 


In metaphysics, one holding the doctrine of 
egoism. | 


Egoistic E. got-is’ tik 
or . or 
Egoistical E-got-is’ ti-kal_ 


characterized by ithe vice of egoism; absorbed 
in one’s self. In ethics, pertaining to the pro- 
motion of one’s own well-being, or the gratifi- 
cation of one’s own desires; characterized by 
egoism; opposed to altruistic. 

In metaphysics, involving the doctrine that 
nothing exists but the ego (1). 

Example: The further we go back into 
civilization, the greater is the predominence 
which these egoistic impulses have.-—Mauds- 
ley, Body and Will. 7 | 


APRIL. 


I open wide the portals of the Spring 
To welcome the procession of the flowers. 
With their gay banners, and the birds that sing 
Their song of songs from their arerial 
towers, 
I soften with my: senahine and my showers 
The heart of earth, with thoughts of love I 
glide 
Into the hearts of men; and with the Hours 
Upon the Bull with wreathed horns I ride. 
—Longfellow. 


EACH AND ALL. 


I 
Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked 
‘clown, 
Of thee from the hill-tor looking down; 
The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 
Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 
The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 
Deems not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 
Whilst his files. sweep round yon pty 
height ; 
Nor knowest thou what cieciult | 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 
All are needed by each one; ‘ 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 
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_ I thought the sparrow’s note:from, heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough ; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even ; 

He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky ;— 
He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye. 


III. 
_ The delicate shells lay on the shore ; 
The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave; 
And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 
I wiped away the weeds and foam, 
I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 
But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore, 
With the sun, and the sand} and the wild 
uproar. 


IV. 
The lover watched his graceful maid, 
As ’mid the virgin train she strayed, 
Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 
Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 
At last she came to his hermitage, 
Like the bird from: the woodlands to the 
cage ;— 
The gay enchantment was undone, 
A gentle wife, but fairy none. 


V. 

Then I said, “I covet truth; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat ; : 
I leave it behind with the games of youth.” — 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burrs; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground ; 
Over me-soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity ; 

Again, I saw, again:I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird ;— 

Beauty through my senses stole; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. | 
| : 0 RL WW Emerson. 


ENGLISH. 


'LIFE’S TIRROR. 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true! 
Then give to the world the best you have 
And the ‘best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in our utmost need ; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give truth, and your gifts will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet, 

And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet! 


Give pity and sorrow to those who mourn ; 
You will gather in flowers again, 
The scattered seeds from your thought out- 
bourne, } 
Though the sowing seemed but vain. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
*Tis just what we are and do. 
Then give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you. 
—Demorest’s Magazine. 


MODEL OF CORRECT ENGLISH. 


CHARACTER OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


The advocates of Charles, like the advocates 
of other malefactors against whom overwhelm- 
ing evidence is produced, generally decline all 
controversy about the facts, and content them- 
selves with calling testimony to character. He 
had so many private virtues! And had James 
the Second no private virtues? Was Oliver 
Cromwell, his bitterest enemies themselves be- 
ing judges, destitute of private virtues? 

And what, after all, are the virtues ascribed 
to Charles? A religious zeal, not more sincere 
than that of his son, and fully as weak and nar- 
row-minded, and a few of the ordinary house- 
hold decencies which half the tombstones in 
England claim for those who lie beneath them. 
A good father! A good husband! Ample 
apologies indeed for fifteen years of persecu- 
tion, tyranny, and falsehood. 


Mee eee en 
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We charge him with having broken his coro- 
nation oath; and we are told that he kept his 
marriage vow! We accuse him of having 
given up his people to the merciless inflictions 
of the most hot-headed and thard-hearted of 
prelates; and the defence is, that he took his 
little son on his knee and kissed him; We cen- 
sure him for having violated the articles of the 
Petition of Right, after having, for good and 
valuable consideration, promised to observe 
them; and we are informed that he was accus- 
tomed to hear prayers at six o'clock in the 
morning! It is to such considérations as these, 


- together with his Vandyke dress, his handsome 


face, and his peaked beard, that he owes, we 
verily believe most of his popularity with the 
present generation. ae 

For ourselves, we own that we do not under- 
stand the common’ phrase, a good man, but a 
bad king. We can as easily conceive a good 
man and an unnatural father, or a good man 
and a trecherous friend. We cannot, in esti- 
mating the character of an individual, leave 
out of our consideration his conduct in the 
most important of all human relations; and if 
in that relation we find him to have been 
selfish, cruel, and deceitful, we shall take the 


_ liberty to call him a bad man, in spite of all his 


temperance at table, and all his regularity at 
chapel. 
—Lorp MACAULAY. 


THE IDLE THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE 
FELLOW. 


By JERoME K. JEROME. 
* * 


Which reminds me of another phase of the 


* weather that I can’t bear, and that is April 


weather (so-called, because it always comes in 
May). Poets think it very nice. As it does 
not know its own mind five minutes together, 
they liken it to a woman; and it is supposed 
to be very charming on that account. I don’t 
appreciate it, myself. Such lightning change 
business may be all very agreeable in a girl. 
It is no doubt highly delightful to have to do 


with a person who grins one moment about 
nothing at all, and snivels the next for pre- 


cisely the same cause, and who then giggles, 
and then sulks, and who is rude, and affection- 
ate, and bad-tempered, and jolly, and, boister- 
ous, and silent, and passionate, and cold, and 


-stand-offish, and flopping, all in one minute 


(mind J don’t say this. It is those poets. And 
they are supposed to be connoisseurs of this 


sort of thing) ; but in the weather, the disad- | 


vantages of the system are more apparent. A 
woman’s tears do not make one wet, but the 
rain does; and her coldness does not lay the 
foundations of asthma and rheumatism, as the 
east wind is apt to. It aggravates me to see a 
bright blue sky above me, when I am walking 
along wet through; and there is something so 
exasperating about the way the sun comes out 
smiling after a drenching shower, and seems 
to say: “Lord love you, you don’t mean to say 
you're wet? Well, I am surprised. Why it 
was only my fun.” 

They don’t give you time to open or shut 
your umbrella in an English April, especially 
if it is an “automaton” one—the umbrella I 
mean, not the April. | 

I bought an “automaton” once in April, and 
I did have a time with it! I wanted an um- 
brella, and I went into a shop in the Strand, 
and told them so, and they said— . 

“Yes, sir; what sort of an umbrella would 
you like?” | 

I said I should like one that would keep the 
rain off, and that would not allow itself to be 
left behind in a railway carriage. 

“Try an ‘automaton,’’”’ said the shopman. 

‘“What’s an ‘automaton?’ ”’ said I. 

“Oh, it’s a beautiful arrangement,” replied 
the men, with a touch of enthusiasm. “Tt 
opens and shuts itself.” 

I bought one, and found that he was quite 
correct. It did open and shut itself. I had 
no control over it whatever. When it began 
to rain, which it did, that season, every alter- 
nate five minutes, I used to try and get the 
machine to open but it would not budge; and 
then I used to stand and struggle with the 
wretched thing, and shake it, and swear at it, 
while the rain poured down in torrents. Then 


the moment the rain ceased, the absurd thing © 


would go up suddenly with a jerk, and would 


a 
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not come down again; and I had to walk 


about under a bright blue sky, with an um-. 


brella over my head, wishing that it woul: 
come on to rain again, so that it might not 
seem that I was insane. ; 
When it did shut, it did so unexpectedly, 
and knocked one’s hat off. 
I don’t know why it should be so, but it is 


an undeniable fact that there is nothing makes 


a man look so supremely ridiculous as losing 
his hat. The feeling of helpless misery that 
shoots down one’s back on suddenly becoming 
aware that one’s head is bare is among the 
most bitter ills the flesh is heir to. And then 
there is the wild chase after it, accompanied 
by an excitable small dog, who thinks it is a 
game, and in the course of which you are 
certain to upset three or four innocent children 
—to say nothing of their mothers—but a fat 
old gentleman on to the top of a perambulator, 
and cannon off a ladies’ seminary into the 
arms of a wet sweep. After this, the idiotic 
hilarity of the spectators, and the disreputable 
appearance of the hat, when recovered, appear 
but of minor importance. 

Altogether, what between March winds, 
April. showers, and the entire absence of Mav 
flowers, spring is not a success in cities. It is 
all very well in the country, as I have said, 
but in towns whose population is anything 
over ten thousand, it most certainly ought to 
be abolished. In the world’s grim workshops, 
it is like the children—out of place. Neither 
shows to advantage amidst the dust and din. 


_It seems so sad to see the little dirt-grimed 


children, trying to play in the noisy courts and 
muddy streets. Poor little uncared-for, un- 
wanted human atoms, they are not children. 
Children are bright-eyed, chubby and shy. 
These are dingy, screeching elves, their tiny 


_ faces seared and withered, their baby laughter 


cracked and hoarse. 


CORRECT ENGLISH. 


The spring of life, and the spring of the 
year, were alike meant to be cradled in the 
green lap of Nature. To us, in the town, 
spring brings but its cold winds and drizzling 
rains. We must seek it amongst the leafless 
woods, and the brambly lanes, on the heathy 
moors, and the great still hills, if we want to 
feel its joyous breath,and hear its silent voices. 
There is a glorious freshness in the spring 
there. The scurrying clouds, the open bleak- 
ness, the rushing wind, and the clear bright 
air, thrill one with vague energies and hopes. 
Life, like the landscape around us, seems 
bigger, and wider, and freer—a rainbow road, © 
leading to unknown ends. ‘Through the 
silvery rents that bar the sky, we seem to 
catch a glimpse of the great hope and grandeur 
that lies around this little throbbing world, 
and a breath of its scent is wafted us on the 
wings of the wild March wind. 

Strange thoughts we do not understand are 
stirring in our hearts. Voices are calling us 
to some great effort, to some mighty work. 
But we do not comprehend their meaning yet, 
and the hidden echoes within us that would 
reply are struggling, inarticulate, and dumb. 

We stretch our hands like children to the 
light, seeking to grasp we know not what. 
Our thoughts, like the boys’ thoughts in the 
Danish song, are very long, long thoughts, and 
very vague; we cannot see their end. 

It must be so. All thoughts that peer out- 
side this narrow world cannot be else than | 
dim and shapeless.. The thoughts that we 
can clearly grasp are very little thoughts—that 
two and two make four—that when we are 
hungry it is pleasant to eat—that honesty is 
the best policy; all greater thoughts are unde- 
fined and vast to our poor childish. brains. | 
We see but dimly through the mists that roll 
around our time-girt isle of life, and only hear 
the distant surging of the great sea beyond. 


